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of the insurrectionists in a way they deemed to be luxurious. There were other causes, us there always are in war, which might appear to furnish foundation for the charge of wasteful provisioning. Although a small fraction, of the supplies were obtained by purchase in France the bulk of the food for the army had to bo sent from England, and it took several days to reach tho firing line. A battalion to which full supplies had been consigned on. Monday from the English depot which fed tho Expeditionary Force might conceivably have had its strength reduced by anything from 20 to 50 per cent, by the time theso supplies reached the Front. Indeed, in some of tho bloody battles which took place in the fight for tho coast, a larger percentage of tho men than Unit nawud above was put out of action while, their food supplies worn in transit. Uninformed critics suggested that such supplies could be diverted, hut tho nature of tho tank arising
from the congestion of the railways am! roads, and the disposition of the army rendered such a remedy for waste an impossible one. Similarly, in the case of the large home armies under training it was usually necessary to send full supplies. The number of rations could not be reduced on the chance of men. having been granted leave which might be cancelled by a *' stand fast'" order at the last moment. Attempts were made "by reducing the ration
PREPARING  FOOD  FOR  THE  HORSES.
Unloading fodder; chaff-cutting machine (top picture); and a portable field-trough.
and substituting a money allowance to economise food, but much depended upon regimental management, which was a varying quantity.
While on tho subject of waste, the vexed question of cooking may also receive attention. Thoro was indifferent cooking, particularly at the outset. Under peace conditions tho number of army cooks was limited, and when tho time came to expand the Army